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Hearthstones. 


Tere is no place where the past and present more strangely meet 
and find a stranger sympathy, than in the garret of an old country 
residence. Each generation has here its representatives, as if met in 
centennial gathering, and every year contributes something to the 
almost living memorabilia. The oaken chair of more than a century 
ago, bearing the look of age, but not of weakness, finds leaning against 
it the mahogany and rose-wood of to day, with broken arms, and oth- 
erwise seriously injured, too weak even for the usages of Parlor life. 
Spinning wheels and many formed reels, reminding us of Evangeline 
in happy Acadia; paintings of departed worthies—perfect models of 
gravity and deportment; books mouldy and yellow, bearing evident 
traces of the fingers of time and the children of many generations, 
with countless other relics half lost in dust and cobwebs, present at 
least the outlines of pictures which probably most of us have seen, 
who have either lived at a little distance from ceremony, or ever vis- 
ited those old gable roofed houses among the hills, where every day 
seems a Puritan Sunday embalmed, “where every breeze breaths 
health, and every sound is but the echo of tranquillity.” 

Up in these old garrets, filled with inanimate poetry, called rubbish 
by our practical generation, we frequently find all that is left of many 
hearthstones—andirons worn and rusty, the very names of which 
sound so strangely to many, that they can hardly believe that only a 
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few years have passed since those whose names they bear were gath- 
ered around the hearthstones of which these are the only relics. But 
to some of us, these old hearthstones are a part of our very child- 
‘hood, every vein in the marble, every broken corner, every crumbling 
brick, find their proper places, as we revisit in memory the dearest 
of all familiar spots; for the most vivid pictures of our early lives 
will always be seen in the light of those hearthstone fires. It is not 
the glare of noonday that shows the picture best; the sunlight of the 
present is often too bright to view the past. The softened light of 
those long ago firesides gives distinctness to the features and charac- 
ter of every loved one, until the invisible world seems to give back, 
for the time, the forms and even the voices of those who have gone 
before us. .No wonder then that these firesides cause 


** A thousand pleasing fantasies 
To throng into our memory,” 


when all that that our childhood loved were gathered here. No won- 
der, when the hearth is growing cold, and other hands have taken 
away all that is familiar, that we take an ember from the dying 
flames, to light in our hearts those vestal fires which go out only with 
our lives. 

On an island in a beautiful lake, almost midway between the Cats- 
kills and Berkshire hills, and commanding a view of each, stands an 
old mansion, rapidly falling into decay, once belonging, as tradition 
says, to a romantic personage of the Livingston family, to which a 
large tract along the Hudson was ceded by a grant from queen Anne. 
At present, but little more than the walls remain, weather-stained and 
windowless, through which the autumn winds make strange, weird 
music,—yet not so strange, perhaps, to those primeval forests, whose 
whisperings have been forever lost upon those still waters that in my 

‘childhood seemed to guard a fairy island, well fitted for another Un- 
dine’s home. Here, deeply set in these massive walls, can still be 
seen the old English fire-places of almost two centuries ago, the most 
perfect of all that remains. And here, as I have sat musing, while 
the long twilight deepened into night, strange thoughts have come 
over me, or rather undefinable feelings, which all of us at times have 
felt, that shut the door to language, until the night winds, stirring the 
leaves, have recalled me from my dreams of infinity, only to be plunged 
into another revery; for now again, as I sit musing, the fire burns 
upon the hearthstones, perhaps brighter than it ever did in reality ; 

bathing in rosy light even the old paintings my fancy hangs upon the 
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walls, and looking into the strange faces that: have silently gathered 
here, I endeavor to dream out the unwritten histories of a hundred 
lives. Perhaps here, in these very halls, long, long ago, were repeated 
tales of Indian cruelty,—dark romance of our early history ; here 
were recounted stories of the revolution, by those just from the deadly 
conflict, here the last farewell given by trembling lips, dreamed over 
again and again at Valley Forge, or inciting to courage on the bloody 
field of Monmouth; for voices all about us whisper deeds of truth 
and daring, and in the gloom of the old ruins gathers that noble family, 
whose names and deeds are a part of our history. 

The fires have again all gone out. The stars look in through 
the broken roof upon the cold hearthstone, but a moment ago glowing 
in the light of a century past, and we turn away from the old ruins, 
thinking how vain are the longings and strugglings of life; how little 
there is to be won, even if our fondest hopes are realized, and our 
life-long desires are accomplished, which have become a part of our 
very existence. I think then these deserted hearthstones teach us the 
truest philosophy; that ambition is but an empty dream, and that he 
best fulfills the design of his creation who lives not for himself, but 
for those around him, who, burying his selfishness in love, teaches the 
the world to recognize the truth of those beautiful lines of Coleridge : 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


Perhaps we now think that we have found the Philosopher’s stone ; 
that “ man’s inhumanity to man’ has been the source of all life’s bit- 
terness, and life to ws at least will now be happy. Yes! it might be, 
but to-morrow’s light reveals the world striving and struggling, and 
we, unmindful of our good resolves, plunge madly into the unreal con- 
flict of this feverish dream. But I still believe the Philosopher’s stone 
lies somewhere buried in those hearthstone fires, and perhaps ovca- 
sionally in the “‘ we sma hours beyond the twal,” as suggestive songs 
swelling forth musically under the branches of the old elm trees, in 
imagination fill the old chapel with the twenty years hence of the 
never to be, some of us fall asleep thinking that perhaps poor Burns 
was right, and that we sometime can say with better grace than now, 


“To make a happy household clime 
To weans and wife 
Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 
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Then I know we will have real hearthstones, and in the long winter 
nights will read occasionally from the truest household poet of any 
language, at whose word each pleasant home, as if he possessed the 
lamp of Arabian story, became a fairy dwelling, the abode of virtue 
and happiness; and as we read “ The Cotters Saturday night,” we 
will perhaps teach little ones to repeat the words of England’s great- 
est poet,— 

“Tis better to be lowly born 
And range with humble livers in content 
Than wear a golden sorrow,” 
and the Bible will not grow dusty upon the shelf, but its well-worn 
pages will become familiar to eyes running over with early sympathy, 
as it teaches the story of Him who on earth was homeless and had no 
place to lay his head. 

Happy indeed these fireside gatherings, compared with the costly 
feasts of pampered luxury! for if the true history of all “our fash- 
ionable life” were written, how few would be the homes of happiness 
and purity! Pride, detestable pride has crept into our homes, as well 
as our hearts, and an aristocracy of a few months standing raises its 
hands in holy horror at the simplicity of a life that at least kept our 
fathers from crime. No wonder that Horace turned gladly to his 
Sabine farm, from the “ Imperial City,” wallowing in sinful pleasure 
and corruption, and lingered by the little Bandusian fountain, unheed- 
ing the entreaties of Augustus. No wonder that old age, to-day, 
draws his chair from the fireside to the threshold, as if ready to go, 
wondering in the twilinght musings of the evening, drawing near, 
why improvement and refinement should progress so rapidly as to 
deprive the world of its sweetest and purest pleasures. Yes, the phi- 
losophers’ stone is buried in the ashes of our father’s firesides, and 
yet we endure the heated breath of Stygian furnaces and biank look- 
ing stoves, that have taken the places of genial hearthstones. We 
may leave it there if we will. but let us at least ask ourselves, in 
the language of Hawthorne, “ Is the world so very bright that we can 
afford to choke up such a domestic fountain of gladsomeness, and sit 
down by its darkened source, without beiug conscious of a gloom ?” 

W.B 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
Roman Hite ut the Fall of the Republic. 


BY HAMILTON COLE, 


Tue character of the Roman and the career of the city were fore- 
shadowed in the legends of their origin. Their founder, nourished 
by the most savage of animals, became the parent of the “ wolves of 
Italy.” The city, founded in violence and blood, passed through a 
career in which the legendary scenes of its foundation were many 
times reenacted, in which brother fell by brother’s hand, and disputes 
were decided by the sword. 

The Roman was the Puritan of antiquity. He was sternly virtu- 
ous, unforgiving to the faults of others, cold in his nature, and harsh 
in his practice. The rough and rugged in his nature entirely crushed 
out the finer qualities. He scorned all the gentler pursuits of life. 
War and agriculture were the only pursuits in which a Roman could 
with dignity engage. Severely practical, he looked with contempt 
upon the subtle speculations of the Greek, as the vagaries of an ef- 
feminate mind. Order expressed in law was the great object for 
which he was continually striving. In his political system the indi- 
vidual was nothing, the State was everything. The conception of the 
individual was lost in the grander conception of the State. Add to 
these qualities a lofty sense of personal dignity and superiority, 
drawn from the contemplation of their celestial origin, and an in- 
vincible belief in their destiny as a conquering race, and in the des- 
tiny of their city as a universal ruler, and there was but one obsta- 
cle to their at once starting forward in their conquering march. The 
State itself was not a unit. At last, after long and arduous strug- 
gles, by repeatedly asserting their rights in times of peace, and when 
this failed, by defection in times of war, the lower classes attained 
their proper position, and participated in the same honors, the same 
laws, the same religion, with the dominant class. Every obstacle 
was now removed. ‘I'he necessary process of consolidation had taken 
place. All classes, animated by a common instinct, and looking to- 
wards a common object, worked together. In a solid phalanx they 
started forward in their career of conquest. Nothing could withstand 
their resistless impetuosity. The rude Gaul and the barbarian on the 
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Danube, succumbed to the power of a still ruder adversary. Egypt 
yielded up her products to the destroying hands of the Roman sol- 
diery. Asia was waked from her dreamy slumbers, by a people 
whose onsets she was powerless to withstand; while all the lands 
which look upon the Mediterranean saw the imperial eagle raised 
aloft, and the embroidered pennon wave in triumph over their con- 
quered territories. The destiny of the city was accomplished. The 
world obeyed her commands and reverenced her power 

Now came the great trial. War may test the brute strength of a 
nation ; peace and prosperity will surely test the foundation princi- 
ples of her Governmeut, and the strength of individual character. 
There were grave defects in the Roman Government, in the Roman 
social system, and in the Roman character, which, lying concealed 
while war occupied the attention of all, while minor considerations 
were all absorbed in the one object of conquest, sprouted forth and 
grew with alarming rapidity, so soon as prosperity had mellowed the 
soil in which they had lain dormant. 

The tribunician power worked great evils in the Roman Common- 
wealth. At first confined to the protection of the people, it finally 
came to exercise an absolute control over the State. To-day the 
State is without leaders. A tribune has obstructed the elections. An 
excited mob rules the forum. A tribune is at their head. This 
power, absolute and irresponsible, became a ready instrument for 
serving the purposes of faction, for gratifying personal ambition and 
personal malice. By introducing disorder and confusion into public 
affairs, it aided greatly in forwarding that downfall, which from other 
causes was surely approaching. 

The mode of governing the provinces introduced corruption and 
disaffection. The highest offices at Rome were sought, not for the 
honor they would confer, but for the after emoluments they would 
bring. Did an extravagant noble become involved in debt? The 
consulship, with its reversionary province, was a ready means for his 
salvation. Did he have designs against the liberties of the Common- 
wealth? He could return from his province with an army cemented 
to his interests. Bribery could be fully used, for the bribes could be 
paid in the next year by the riches extorted from his victims. The 
provincials had no redress. Did they complain at Rome? The of- 
fenders were shielded by those in power, who were indirectly enjoy- 
ing the fruits of those very enormities which were complained of. 
The Roman had justice for the Roman; for the Provincial he had 
neither justice nor mercy. 
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The Provincials writhed in agony under the heel of their oppressor, 
and hailed the prospect of any change with delight. ‘They were ready 
at any time for revolution, and any adventurer could be sure of finding 
support from this heaving mass, in which the fires of discontent were 
continually smouldering. 

The great evil in the Roman social system was slavery. But what 
need to detail the blighting effect of slavery upon the Roman, when 
we ourselves have seen its workings at our very doors. The results 
in each case were precisely similar. Slavery destroyed the Roman 
yeomanry. Italy, instead of being divided into small farms, each 
occupied by an industrious citizen, became engrossed by a few large 
proprietors. It undermined the morals of the upper class, by the hab- 
its of luxury and indolence which it intro‘tuced, and by the oppor- 
tunities for licentiousness which it gave. It formed an under-stratum 
of society, from which disorder was continually springing. 

It took a long time for even these powerful causes, with their usual 
train of minor ones, to sap the sturdy character of the Roman,but in seven 
hundred years they had produced their legitimate results. Wealth had 
flowed in from the provinces and corruption, its inevitable attendant, 
followed close upon it. In public affairs disorder and confusion, in 
private life dissoluteness and immorality now reigned triumphant. 
A great change had taken place in all departments. The Senate, 
that august body which had defied the invading Gaul, which Cineas 
had likened to an assembly of Kings, had lost its ancient simplicity 
and dignity. The older members had spent their youth in the hard- 
ships of war. They remembered with horror the bloody proscriptions 
which had followed the civil dissensions. They wished for peace and 
quiet, not from any regard to the interests of the State, but that they 

might enjoy those fortunes which they had amassed. They turned 
their eyes from their early toils and sank away to sensual pleasures. 
The martial names of the republic are celebrated for the elegarce of 
their dancing, and for the size and equipments of their fish ponds. 

The younger members were restless and intrigueing. They had not 
experienced that violence is surely followed by violence, that blood 
can only be washed out by blood. For them the readiest way to re- 
move an adversary was by the cup of the poisoner, or the dagger of 
the assassin, while popular tumults were the golden opportunities by 
which they might gain the coveted objects of their ambition. Zeal 
for the public welfare had changed into desire for private advance- 
ment. There were, indeed, a few honorable exceptions, but a Cato 
and a Catulus only faintly illumine the darkness of that age which 
produced a Piso and a Gabinius, a Clodius and a Cataline. 
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The composition of the army too had greatly changed. Now all 
classes filled the ranks. Transported to distant lands, and detained 
for long periods, they transferred to their leader that devotion which 
they owed to the State. They were ready to follow anywhere their 
imperator, whether he wished to lead them against a foreign foe or to 
employ them in advancing his own interests, by destroying the insti- 
tutions of their common country. 

Meanwhile slavery had destroyed the occupations of the people, 
and in a body they had flocked to Rome. Unable to support them- 
selves, too proud to work, they still have the right of suffrage, and 
for this they are courted by the aspirants for power. T'o-day they 
follow Pompey, to-morrow they will applaud Cicero, on the next day, 
under Clodius, they will lay waste the city with fire and sword. 
They constitute an unreliable constantly-shifting element, a very hot 
bed from which riots are constantly springing, which there is no 
power in the State to control. 

Everywhere is unblushing selfishness, venality and corruption. To 
administer justice is impossible. A corrupt government finds itself 
outbidden by corrupt individuals. All, from the Senate down to 
the people, have their price. The Ambassador of Pyrrhus came 
to Rome and found no one to corrupt. Jugurtha comes, and with a 
purse emptied by bribes, exclaims with contempt as he departs, “ A 
city for sale if she can find a purchaser.” 

Corruption in public and private life marched hand in hand. In 
no one thing is the condition of a people more clearly shown than in 
the relations of the family, for we have here a miniature representa- 
tion of the State itself. When disorders in the State find their repe- 
tition in the domestic circle, we may be sure that the evil lies deeper 
than the surface, that the moral character of the people is involved. 
‘The Romans had come to this point. Divorce, which had been al- 
lowed only under severe restrictions by the laws of Remulus, which 
for centuries had been looked upon by the people with peculiar aver- 
sion, had now become a matter of daily occurrence, and that form of 
marriage was most used which afforded the readiest facilities for sep- 
aration. Nor did the most moral men of the times scruple to avail 
themselves of this pernicious privilege. Cato yields up Marcia to 
Hortensius, and upon his death re-marries her to gain possession of her 
new fortune. Cicero divorces Terentia and marries his rich ward 
Publilia, from whom he soon separates upon some trivial pretext; 
while many contract alliances with persons of fortune with the expecta- 
tion and hope, that their indiscretions will afford an excuse for divorcing 
them but retaining their fortune. The women vie with the men in 
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their immorality. They descend from their sacred position in the 
family and become the agents of political intrigue, nor do they hesi- 
tate to traffic their charms in support of their cause. Instead of a 
Cornelia a Fuivia stands as the representative of the times. 

The nations of antiquity had no belief in an unchanging Divinity. 

The God of each nation was the projection of its own moral character. 
Gradually, as men advanced and desired something more tangible, 
systems of rules, founded upon principles of human nature, sprang 
up by which they guided their actions. That system into which the 
toman would naturally merge was Stoicism. It was founded upon 
the sterner principles of man’s nature. The doctrines that souls will 
finally return into the divine essence, and that of immutable fate, were 
peeuliarly adapted to a people who believed in their celestial origin 
and in their destiny, while the general severity of its principles ac- 
corded with the sternness of the Roman mind. But its rigid rules 
could find but little favor in this sensual age. A more flexible creed 
was demanded. Epicureanism appeared. Its doctrines were eagerly 
embraced, and with pleasure as their pole-star, the Romans went on 
in their career of voluptuousness and vice and justified their course 
by the principles of their creed. Epicureanism did for Rome what 
the principles of Voltaire did for France. It gave a degrading con- 
ception of man’s nature and destiny. It took away all hope for the 
future, it made the present all in all. It gave no support in adversity, 
it left no energy in prosperity. Its avowed object was individual 
pleasure; its direct consequence, political apathy ; its logical result, 
imperial despotism. 

Aud now with empire undermined, with integrity gone, with no 
hope for the future, and an indifferent resignation in the present, 
exhausted by the conflict of their own passions, they listlessly sank 
into the arms of a dictator, and the days of the Republic were ended. 





Rest and Unrest. 


Tenderly kissed by the twilight 
Day breathes her dying sigh, 

And night in her garments of mourning 
Draweth gloomily nigh. 
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Fastly creep the grim shadows 
Over the face of the dead, 

Yet Night was but feigning her sorrow, 
For the life of her rival has fled. 


Gatheringly looms up the darkness, 
Shrouding the midnight skies, 

Till the stars subdued by the shadow 
Pressing forth in mute surprise, 


Gaze long on earth’s dark beauty, 
Saddened by human woes, 

Till, wrung from the depths of their being, 
The tear drop silently fiows; 


Falls through the startled silence, 
Glistens awhile afar, 

But man, by a wondrous misnomer, 
Sees bnt a “falling star.” 


Eyes with beautiful mellow light, 
Shine over earth’s troubled breast, 

Weeping, your tender vigils keep 
O’er a world so full of unrest. 


For up from the wond’ring stillness, 
Borne on the breath of pain, 

There rise deep moanings of sorrow 
Like the weary sobbing of rain. 


Throbbings of physical anguish, 
Death with his livid scroll, 

Life with its strange ceaseless sorrow 
And stranger yearning of soul, 


Sweep over passionate heart strings 
With touchings of wild despair, 

Till the straining of chords so tender 
Seems more than the heart can bear. 


Till the air is filled with sighings, 
Till earth grows black with fears, 

And hope in her flowery beauty 
Melts away in the mist of tears, 


O weary hearts cease sighing, 
Though life be crowded with care, 
Though thorns cling close to the roses. 
Their perfume floats on the air. 
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Though night be gloomy and barren, 
Though Heaven no light betrays, 
Yet the hours draw forth at morniug, 

Bird-warbles of gushing praise. 


Though clouds deep veil the horizon, 

' And their drops with our tears correspond, 

Though the eye sees but darkness and shadows, 
Smiles the same blue Heaven beyond. 


And when over passionate heartstrings 
The sorrows of life madly sweep, 
When man in his anguish grows weary 
God “ giveth his loved ones sleep.” C. L, A. 





THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 
The Executive in the Hational Gobernment. 


BY EDWARD YOUNG HINCKS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
ANALYSIS. 


I, The actual governing power of the Executive shown (1) not to be deter- 
mined by his constitutional functions, (2) to have exceeded its proper 
limits. 

II. The cause of this excess stated to be the substitution of democratic for 
representative theory in the popular mind, (1) The two theories and 
their tendencies defined. (2) The representative theory shown to be 
embodied in the Constitution. (3) The origin of the democratic theory 
shown to be the influence of the French revolution, and the teachings 
of Jefferson. 

III, Progress of the democratic theory in connection with the growth of exe- 
cutive power traced in three periods of our history: (1) The adminis- 
tration of Jefferson, in which the encroachment of the Executive was 
owing to the logical result to which his mind was led by his own 
democratic principles.(2) The administration of Jackson; in which 

the forces impelling to executive usurpation were the blind confi- 

dence of the people and the imperious will of the President (3) The 
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civil war, in which the overruling necessities of the time compelled the 
popular will to express itself through the President. 

IV. Teaching of history shown to be confirmed by our situation to-day. 

V. Remedy for executive encroachment shown to be return in practice to the 
representative principle. 


ORATION. 


The government of a nation does not necessarily find in its written 
Constitution its true expression and perfect embodiment. Though 
the forms of Constitutional law be observed with the utmost exacti- 
tude, yet, in the absence of an independent will animating one or the 
other of the different departments, division of power may become a 
fiction, and the nation swayed by the will of a single branch of the 
government. The actual governing power, rightfully and really pos- 
sessed by the Executive in our National Government, rises into far 
higher importance, therefore, than a mere question of constitutional 
law. It involves the conflict of different theories of government, rep- 
resented by the two great departments of national power whose strug- 
gle is to-day shaking the land. 

The limit of the rightful influence of the Executive in the actual 
management of our national affairs is to be found in the fact that this 
is a representative republic. The free exercise by the national legis. 
lature of the powers conferred upon it by the Constitution would 
make it the great moving power of the State. Wielding those au- 
gust functions which lie at the foundation of all government, the pow- 
er of making law, of disposing of the public money, and of declaring 
war, it is the brain of the body politic in which lie its deliberative wis- 
dom, and its executing force. Duties of a secondary, though distinct 
character are assigned to the Executive. Within the limits marked 
out by the Supreme Court, the one possesses the originating and guid- 
ing power, the other its application to particular cases. Clothed with 
ample power to carry out the plans of Congress, the Executive is 
powerless to cause Congress or the country to adopt hls own. 

It needs but an appeal to an unbiased consciousness to assure us 
that these relative positions assigned to the Legislature and the Exe- 
cutive, in the Constitution are not those which they occupy in the gov- 
ernment. Of how many a stormy conflict between them does our his- 
tory testify, as to the adoption of measures involving legislative ac- 
tion, terminating in the triumph of the Executive andthe embodiment 
of his will in law! Using the veto as a temporary check, he turns to 
the people with whom the decision must ultimately rest. By his pres- 
tige and patronage he secures their approval, and through them the 
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control of the National Legislature. And thus the will of the Exe- 
cutive, finding its expression through the action of other departments, 
becomes the mainspring of government, and the fountain of law. A 
noiseless, law-abiding, but how dangerous usurpation! The Constitu- 
tion is obeyed in form, but where is the spirit of representative govern- 
ment which that form was designed to embody ? 

If we turn from contemplating the fact of Executive encroachment 
to seek its cause, we shall find that it lies far deeper than individual 
usurpation, or encroachment of the Genoral Government. It is not an 
abuse of power by those to whom it is entrusted, but a diversion of 
power from its proper channel, commencing at the fountain-head. The 
will of the people is the great force behind the Executive, thrusting 
him forward into prominence and arming him with power. The people, 
finding in him the direct expression of their immediate will, look to 
him rather than to Congress as their representative. This is the re- 
sult of the introduction into the popular mind of a different theory of 
liberal government from that entertained by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. All modern conceptions of free government take their pre- 
vailing characteristics from one or the other of two great types, 
One of these, starting with the principle that government finds in se- 
curing the highest interest of the governed the necessity for its exis- 
tence and the justification of its power, allows its intelligent citizens 
as much power in the management of its affairs as is consistent with 
the accomplishment of this, its primary object. Following this rule, 
therefore, the will of as many as are qualified to vote, passes through 
the clarifying medium of a representative body, before it is clothed 
with the power of law. The other theory, upon the foundation of 
popular sovereignty and equal political rights, builds a governmental 
structure which furnishes a medium for the direct and simple express- 
ion of the will of a majority of its citizens. Vox populi, vor Dei, is 
its motto, universal suffrage its condition of political existence, and 
democratic imperialism its inevitable and logical result. For, as the 
will of the people finds its most direct and simple expression through 
the person of a single individual, the irresistible tendency of this 
theory of government is to centre all power in an Executive head. 

There can be little doubt which of these theories possessed the 
minds of those who framed our Constitution. The instrument itself, 
with the ample powers assigned to Congress, and the limited func- 
tions entrusted to the Chief Magistrate, and the Supreme Court sit- 
ting far above the swaying tide of popular impulse, and assigning 
limits to the action of both, affords ample evidence that nothing was 
VOL. XXXI. 25 
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farther from the mind of its framers than a government administered 
by a single ruler in the name of the people. 

But not many years after the adoption of the Constitution, the 
French revolution broke out. Bound to France as we were by the 
strongest ties of gratitude, and easily moulded as were our opinions 
from our national youth and inexperience, what wonder that such cap- 
tivating principles as were presented at the breaking out of that great 
struggle, should carry away so impressible a people? To the intro- 
duction of those principles into the popular mind, was lent the influ- 
ence of Jefferson’s great name and the power of Jefferson’s great in- 
tellect. Under these combined circumstances, democracy shot up in 
our nation with a sudden and gigantic growth. 

If, now, we proceed to trace the progress of this theory in connection 
with the growth of Executive power, we shall find, at the outset of our 
investigation, the most convincing proof of the vital union of the two. 
Jefferson, who had always lifted up a warning voice against the power 
of the Executive, commenced the work of encroachment. He did this, 
not through treachery or ambition, but because, as the representative of 
the sovereign people, he felt himself to be but logically carrying out his 
fundamental doctrine of their direct and irreversible power. His unau- 
thorized purchase of Louisiana, his asserted independence of the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, his general tendency to overshadow Con- 
gress, afford indisputable evidence of the direct connection between 
democratic theory and Executive encroachment. 

We pass on now to a second period of our history, in which democracy 
having struck its roots deep into the national life, bore its appropriate 
fruit in an enormous increase of Executive power. For a quarter of a 
century the popular mind had been worked with the leaven of democratic 
ideas, and those ideas had made a tangible and permanent impress upon 
our institutions. Restrictions upon suffrage had been in great degree 
removed. Social equality and equal political rights were the popular 
cry. And the person whom the swelling tide of democracy bore for- 
ward to prominence and power, was, above all others, the man best 
fitted for a popular autocrat. With powers of conciliation only 
equalled by his impatience of opposition and his inflexibility of pur- 
pose, the name of Jackson was a spell, his will was law. Immediate- 
ly upon entering office he proceeded, by filling every position with 
loud-voiced advocates of his measures, to turn the whole civil service 
of the government into a means of Executive aggrandizement. Then, 
gathering to his aid all the great forces at his command, he threw him- 
self into conflict with the most illustrious Congress which ever adorn- 
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ed this nation, broke down its determined opposition, and, for eight 
years, made his will the controlling power of the State. The United 
States Bank excited his wrath; he lifted his arm and smote it; it tot- 
tered and fell. The protesting voice of Congress was drowned by 
the roar of popular acclamation ; democratic imperialism ruled the 
hour. Then the masses learned to look to the President as their rep- 
resentative, as the exponent of their immediate will, and their cham- 
pion against opposing Congress. ‘Then was born that feeling of which 
our present Chief Magistrate endeavors to take advantage by com- 
paring himself to the Roman tribune, defending with his veto the 
common people against an aristocratic Senate. 

A third period of our history rises into view, exhibiting Executive 
encroachment on a grander scale. This is the recent civil war. The 
assumptions of the Executive during that great struggle, were more 
extensive in their nature and more dangerous in their influence, be- 
cause finding so complete a justification in the overruling necessities 
of the times. But through those necessities may be traced the ope- 
ration of the same great law-of unchecked popular will, finding its 
expression through a single ruler. In such times of peril as these in 
which we were involved but yesterday, the people swallow up the 
will of the government in their own, and ask it, will allow it 
but to carry into execution their own designs. Then the Executive 
stands forth as the government, and Congress, the vitality of whose 
functions the necessities of the occasion have taken away, is forgotten. 
But when the storm of war is past, and the pdople restore the sceptre 
to the hands of the government, the Executive still stands at the head 
of the State, wielding, at the dictate of his independent will, those 
tremendous powers which he exercised as the agent of the sovereign 
people. 

This, then, is the result to which our historical review brings 
us. Democratic theory and Executive encroachment have grown 
with our national growth and strengthened with our strength, have 
warped our government from its Republican character, and are rapidly 
sapping the foundation of our liberties. And the voice of history 
finds its full confirmation in the situation of to-day; the Executive 
assuming to himself the exclusive performance of the mightiest task 
which ever taxed the energies of the national Legislature; sounding 
the rallying ery of usurpation against the Congress who are endeavy- 
oring to assert their rightful prerogative; and using the addresses of the 
demagogue and the patronage of his position, to obtain the popular 
support. It is the part of a far-seeing patriotism to discern, in this 
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great struggle, rising far above the conflict of temporary issues, the 
contest of representative republicanism and imperatorial democracy 
for the interpretation of the Constitution and the Government of the 
land. 

What, then, shall be done to curb the swelling power of the Exec- 
utive, and restore to our Republic its Republican character? History 
and reason both answer in solemn tones, that if we would prevent our 
Republic from becoming a Democratic Imperialism, we must prevent 
its becoming a Democracy. There is a direct and inseparable con- 
nection between unqualified suffrage and absorption of governing 
power into Executive control. Our history affirms this. French his- 
tory re-affirms it. And, in yet louder and dearer tones, the voice of 
reason tells us that the blind, head-strong will of the masses seeks 
but the most direct mode of its expression, which is a single will and 
a single arm. Let, then, ignorance and corruption be kept by impas- 
sible barriers from the ballot-box; let the intelligence of the nation 
rise to its rightful position in its management, and our representative 
government will again find in the Constitution its perfect reflex, its va- 
rious departments moving on in their several spheres with a grand 
harmony like that of the rolling worlds. 


Prescott, the Pistorian. 


Evrry enlightened nation treasures up the memory of her literary 
men, and transmits their names from generation to generation as an 
inheritance of priceless value. She glories in their prosperity, and 
claims a share in their renown while they are living, and when the 
grave has closed over their mortal remains, she gathers up the beauti- 
ful thoughts which they have strewn along life’s pathway, and trans- 
fers them to her crown as gems of unfading glory. A nation is justly 
proud of her historians, her poets and her statesmen. To them she 
looks for honor and distinction, to them she grants to chronicle her 
noble actions, and upon them, more than any other class of men, de- 
pend her dignity and reputation. 

We admire England, because she has handed down to us the 
hames of so many illustrious men “ who have filled history with their 
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deeds and the earth with their renown.” So will the name of Amer- 
ica be forever venerated for the sake of those of her sons who have 
done so much to enrich our literature, and have left to the world im 
perishable monuments of genius. The names of her Irving and her 
Prescott, her Poe and her Longfellow, will be dear to mankind until 
beauty, grandeur and pathos shall cease to appeal to the human 
heart. 

“Well may the world cherish their renown, for it has been pur- 
chased not by deeds of violence and blood, but by the diligent dis- 
pensation of pleasure. They have shut themselves up from the 
delights of social life that they might the more intimately commune 
with distant minds and ages.” 

To few of the American authors do the people of our country owe 
more regard and affection than to Prescott, the historian. Few have 
ever left behind them a more unsullied fame, or secured a more envi- 
able position in the world of letters. Both his character and writings 
possess a peculiar charm. His mind was of a delicate, sensitive or- 
ganization, to which was_united a temper of almost marvelous 
smoothness. In general, those in whom the former of these traits 
exists, are troubled by an irritability of disposition, while those in 
whom the latter is prominent, are for the most part characterized by a 
culpable degree of indolence. The union of these admirable qualities 
is indeed a rare combination. The encomium passed upon one of 
Ireland’s great men might well be applied to Prescott. 


“Nature made but one such man 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


His felicity of disposition could not but insure the goodwill and 
affection of those with whom he was thrown in contact, and the circle 
of his friends was always very extensive. He, however, in early life 
gave no remarkable indication of those superior mental powers for 
which he was afterwards distinguished, and little did he dream, as he 
strolled over the grounds at Harvard, that in less than a century he 
would be known all over the world as one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can historians. 

He was noted while at College for his genial disposition and fine 
social qualities, rather than for close application or brilliant scholar- 
ship. During his Junior year his studies were interrupted by an 
accident, which deprived him of the use of one eye, as well as seri- 
ously impaired that of the other, and brought on a long period of 
physical prostration, which he endured with a fortitude and resigna- 
VOL. XXXI. *25 
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tion in the highest degree commendable. This appears to have been 
in a measure the decisive point of his life, and to this partial loss of 
his vision is largely attributed that full flood of light which subse- 
quently irradiated his mind and burst forth upon the world in a blaze 
of glory. How often do such circumstances illustrate the truth that 


“ Evil is only the slave of good, 
Sorrow the servant of joy.” 


The most deformed trees often produce the choicest fruit. The rose 
blooms not on a stem without the thorn. 

This accident tended to place a check upon the wild flow of his 
spirits, which had they pursued their course unimpeded might have 
brought him to the vortex of destruction. Upon resuming his stud- 
ies it was apparent that across his hitherto joyous life there had 
flitted a shadow 


‘Like that by a cloud in a Summer’s day made 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover.” 


and his happiness 


“Was a little dimm’d, as when evening steals 
Upon noon’s hot face.” 


but was more deep and peaceful than before. He exhibited, while in 
College, an extraordinary memory, and any exercise which called into 
use this branch of his intellect, was performed with wonderful facility. 
His other great powers were not yet known, but down deep in his 
soul, they were then slumbering, and needed only to be called forth 
to excite the admiration of men of refined taste, both in the old and 
in the new world. He was thus far distinguished for grace and beauty 
of person, great attractiveness of manners, and a generous, sympa- 
thizing nature, which lighted and cheered every thing which came 
within the scope of its influence. 

His position in society was well calculated to free him from every 
embarrassment. ‘The circumstances of his father were such as ren- 
dered him capable of gratifying every reasonable desire, and as far as 
pecuniary matters are concerned, he never was subjected to any incon- 
venience. He had purposed to make the Law his profession, for the 
study of which he had every advantage ; but his imperfect sight, and 
the extreme sensitiveness of his eyes, compelled him to abandon all 
hope of ever successfully pursuing this branch of business. After 
most careful and earnest consideration, he decided to devote his life 
to literature. 
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Few men have ever entered upon this profession, with a greater 
combination of circumstances to oppose their progress. The first re- 
quisite for the work which he had undertaken, was a thorough and 
extensive knowledge, which at that time he did not possess, and for 
the attainment of which, he had no very flattering prospect. His 
eyes were in so precarious a condition as to preclude the possibility of 
his ever using them, to any great extent, in the prosecution of his in- 
vestigations. The greater part of his information, then, he was com- 
pelled to acquire from the reading of others; but yet he was deter- 
mined to lay a broad foundation, and with indefatigable industry bore 
up under a multitude of difficulties, until he had completely mastered 
the Spanish and Italian languages. He had constantly to strive 
against his inclinations ; he went to his work at times with great re- 
luctance ; and he was furthermore troubled by physical disabilities. 

Surrounded as he was by genial friends, his situation was one which 
held out every inducement to a life of ease and luxury. His fond- 
ness for society, also, tended to draw him away from literary pursuits; 
and had he yielded to the seductive charms which all these things 
were ever presenting, his conduct could never have been sub- 
ject to censure. He was not, moreover, spurred on in his work by an 
ardent desire for fame, for which many would not hesitate to make 
any sacrifice, nor by any pecuniary considerations ; and it seems al- 
most incredible that one could so assiduously devote himself to an un- 
dertaking of such magnitude, without being powerfully affected by 
one or the other of these motives. It is true that he was not insensi- 
ble to the applause of men, but he chose literature as a profession, 
from a love of it, rather than from any desire to be rewarded with 
“the laurels of immortality.” Having, however, once attempted the 
work, he seems to have resolutely determined to accomplish it, and 
adversity could no more move him from his purpose, than the wild® 
waves of the ocean can stir the massive cliff, which for centuries has 
resisted their fury. 

He never attempted to write, until after the most elaborate research, 
and careful consideration of all books and manuscripts, which were in 
any way connected with his subject. He was not content with a su- 
perficial survey of the materials which might be of use to him, but 
desired that every assertion in his works should be fully substantiated 
by authentic history. He made no random or unreliable statements, 
nor did he indulge in any theories and speculations which were the 
creations of his own fancy. In the language of one of his eloquent 

friends, “he has driven his Artesian criticism through wretched mod 
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ern compilations, and the trashy exaggerations of intervening com- 
mentators, down to the original contemporary witnesses, and the 
sparkling waters of truth have gushed up from the living rock.” 

Such accurate knowledge of the subjects of which he treated, as 
he evinces in his histories, could have been secured by no one without 
the most constant and tireless exertions. What then must have been 
the energy and perseverance which it required on his part to gain 
possession of so much information? The state of his eyes would 
often compel him to suspend for a time, or diminish his labors ; some- 
times his inclination would draw him away from his toil, and count- 
less other things frequently conspired to turn aside his attention. It 
is impossible for us to fully appreciate the disadvantages under which 
he labored from his imperfect sight. Had he been stricken totally 
blind, he would have made up his mind to endure his affliction with re- 
signation, and a peace would have succeeded like the calm which fol- 
lows the shock of a tempest; but he was continually fluctuating be- 
tween hope and fear, and could any thing have soured the sweetness 

,of his disposition, and fostered a petulant spirit, the trials of his situ- 
ation would have been sufficient. He did not, however, murmur, or 
manifest any moroseness, but a casual remark would sometimes show 
how deeply he felt his misfortune. When the materials for his Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had been collected, and he was unable to peruse 
them, he thus forcibly depicts his disappointment :—“ In my disabled 
condition, with my Transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was 
like one pining from hunger in the midst of abundance.” What 
could be more touching than this which he wrote in his memoranda 
concerning his eyes. ‘TI find a misty veil increasing over them, quite 
annoying while reading. The other evening a friend remarked, ‘how 
beautiful the heavens are, with so many stars.’ I could hardly see 
two. It made me sad.” 

His habits of thought seem somewhat peculiar to himself. He 
would revolve large portions of his writings in his mind, modeling 
and re-modeling them, until he was suited with their arrangement. 
He was often deeply engaged in the composition of his histories, 
while walking or riding for recreation. It would be difficult to find 
among the great men of ancient and modern times a more finely dis- 
ciplined mind than that of Prescott. He had gained the highest vic- 
tory that man can gain, for he had conquered himself. He had in- 
domitable perseverance, great tenacity of purpose, and complete self- 
control. He was keen in his perceptions, and cautious in his judg- 

wents. He was free from all arrogance and undue self-esteem. He 
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had a fixed system and method in the performance of his daily labors, 
and regulated his life by rules of which he was scrupulously obser- 
vant. He had a well balanced intellect, which enabled him to over- 
come the evil effects both of adversily and prosperity. He had 
restrained those inclinations which he considered injurious in their 
tendency, and every good impulse he had cherished and cultivated, 
until bis mind was like some beautiful piece of architecture, in which 
all the parts are united with perfect symmetry. ‘This great brilliancy 
and strength of intellect, did not in any degree tend to check the 
growth of those amiable qualities of heart, which had been so conspicu- 
ous in his boyhood. They shone forth in his manhood, even brighter 
than in his youth. It is the universal testimony of those who knew 
him, that in kindness of disposition, and charm of personal manners, 
he was pre-eminent over all those into whose society he was thrown. 
Tle seems to have had a fascinating power in his very appearance- 
The benevolence, which beamed from his open countenance, the rich 
tones of his voice, and the ease and grace which he possessed, tended 
wherever he went to make~him the centre of attraction. Some men 
carry about them a chilling atmosphere, and the mere sight of them 
seems to turn joy into sorrow, as looking at the head of the fabulous 
Medusa transformed the beholder into stone. Prescott “never came 
into a room without bringing a sunbeam with him.” His friends 
could almost say of him, 


‘Shadow of annoyance never came near thee.” 


He moved around in society “shedding his kindness as Heaven 
sheds dew.” 

Wit and humor also were prominent traits of his character, and 
often sought relief in his letters and conversation, in expressions of 
sparkling vivacity. 

There is perhaps, nothing in the life of Mr. Prescott more admirable 
than his filial affection. He had ever cherished and valued the opinion 
of his father, and relied much on his advice in all matters of import- 
ance. A short time prior to the publication of his second great literary 
work, the hand of disease was laid upon that father. and in his memo- 
randa ‘are recorded these beautiful words: “He has always been a 
part of myself, to whom I have confided every matter of any moment, 
on whose superior judgment I have relied in all affairs of the least 
consequence, and on whose breast I have been sure to find ready sym- 
pathy in every joy and sorrow.” He clung to him like a child as long 
as he lived, and when death had removed him there was a void crea- 
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ted in his heart which nothing could ever fill. Long after this 
mournful occurrence, and after time, “the healer when the heart hath 
bled ” would have melted the sorrow of most persons into a subdued 
peace, in a letter to a friend, written from the birth-place of his fath- 
er, we find these words of surpassing pathos. “One bright spot in 
life has become dark—dark for this world, and for the future how 
doubtful. I endeavor to keep everything about me as it used to be in 
the good old time. But the spirit which informed it all and gave it 
its sweetest grace is fled. I have lead about the heart-strings, such 
as I never had there before. Yet I never loved the spot half so well.” 
It would be difficult to find in all literature a more tender exhibition 
of the love of a son to a parent. 

Mr. Prescott was also particularly happy in his reputation. From 
the commencement of his literary career he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his efforts were never undervalued. He was not like 
Milton, who after having written works of unequalled grandeur, in 
which he portrayed almost every passion which sweeps the strings of 
the human heart, died unappreciated by a cold and unsympathizing 
people. He was not like Goldsmith, who was tossed on the fluctua- 
ting waves of fortune, and often reduced to penury by the indifference 
of his countrymen. He was not like Shelley, whose sensitive spirit 
was continually wounded by the stings of an ungrateful world, and 
whose fame, though bright, was yet, 


“ A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want.” 


He was not like Hood, whose soul flowed out in humor, but who sang 
in sorrow, 


“ There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


The sun of his prosperity rose in glory, and advanced unclouded to 
the zenith. If there were things to discourage him in his literary 
pursuits, there were also many to cheer. 

He has woven a wreath for his brow, which will never wither. He 
has erected an enduring monument to his memory in the hearts of the 
American people. The light of his soul was not extinguished in 
death, but still beams from the written pages which he has left us; 
and throughout ages to come his name will be venerated, and the 
world will ever continue to admire his works, which in the skill of 
their execution, the extent of their range, and the charming flow and 
elegance of their style, if equalled at all in American literature, are 
only equalled by the incomparable productions of Washington Irving. 

& * % 
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Che Hegend of Rnocksheogouna. 


SCENE LAID IN IRELAND NEAR THE SHANNON. 


Principal characters a Mr. O’Lairy 

And a very mysterious beautiful fairy, 

Who at twelve at night, in spookish white, 
Frequently quite made hideous the night, 
Which hung o’er the hills of Knocksheogouna. 


PART IST. 


How the following poem was brought to light. 

The other night, not long ago, 
As the moonlight fell on the new fallen snow, 
By my window I watched the trembling tears 
Now and then trickling along the sky, 

Drops of ecrystallight on high, 

And wondered if they were really spheres 
Drifting with music far away, 

Nearer the light of eternal day, 

Or whether they were not drops of dew 
That nightly upon those meadows fell, 
Meadows of blooming Asphodel, 

The home of the blessed, the pure and the true. 
I sometimes think the poets are right, 

And they are but crystal drops of light, 

For when the rising sun appears 

They pass away like Aurora’s tears, 

How can they then be rolling spheres? 

And while I looked at the earth and sky, 
White below and blue on high, 

The following words from Heaven blue 
Floated to earth as if to cheer 

A dying race o’erwhelmed with fear, 

If you'll be pure then I'll be true. 

Thus musing, on my ear there fell 

The slow-struck twelve of the College bell. 
One—one—one—one 

Slowly, solemnly, now ’tis done, 

Slow and solemn, as if the hands 

On the old white disc had friendly grasped 
And did not wish to be unclasped, 

But clung in spite of Time’s commands, 
And Orion with his starry eyes 
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Looked down on the world in mute surprise, 
As up through the skies there floated away 
The hour of twelve—strange hour of dreams 
As the spirit floats over Lethe’s streams. 


The Poet slept, and in his dreams there came 

A Goddess fair, and lovely as the Moon 

When first she rises o’er the distant hills. 
Adown her shoulders hung in twisted curls 
The “ golden fleece ” which Jason got one day 
At Colchis, and her veil thrown back—so white, 
It slmost seemed as ’twere the rising mist, 

That hung about those golden waterfalls— 
Revealed such beauty as we seldom see 

Except when lost and buried in our dreams. 


And she threw a spell around me, 
Such as never before bound me, 

Till I broke the dreadful silence, 
Shivering trembling half for fear. 
What’s your name you fair immortal? 
You who’ve crossed my sanctum’s portal? 
Tell me! Tell me! I entreat you, 
Tell me what you're doing here. 

And the Goddess, then replying, 
Answered rather faintly sighing 

In a tone [ still remember, 

I know once a maiden here. 

Long I sat without expression, 
Wondering at the strange confession, 
Till I heard a sentence whispered 

So do J, that’s nothing queer, 

This I s’pose J must have whispered 
As no other one was near. 

You mistake me in my meaning, 

Said the Goddess slightly grinning 

For my mortal name was Ino, 

Once a maiden dwelling here. 

Oh! I remember, you were mated 

To a person Juno hated, 

And was afterwards translated 

To a brighter happier sphere, 

As I believe it was related 

In the Greek of “Freshman Year.” 
You have asked me what’s my mission 
’Tis to aid your sad condition, 
Help you with a composition, 
This is what I’m doing here. 
So the Goddess left her blessing, 
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And the following, with a pressing 
Invitation to call on her 

When I left the present sphere. 

And she told me, heed this warning, 
Copy it before the morning, 

For when Pheebus brightly beaming 
Wakes the world again from dreaming 
Then the book will not be here. 

And when morning's purple flushes, 
Called by some, Aurora’s blushes, 
Trimmed with bright and golden fringes 
Hung along the Heavens clear, 

I awoke, and by the beaming 

Of the sun-light richly streaming 

O’er my table, saw the following 
Scratches which I’ve written here. 
Whether this is Ino’s metre 

Or my own, I stand like Peter, 

When the prison shook, and wonder; 
No matter whose, you have it here. 


PART 2D.—POEM, OR WHAT YOU WILL. 


On the banks of the Shannon near old Tiperary, 
A castle still stands deserted and dreary, 
Around whose turrets the ivy creeps, 

Around whose walls even silence sleeps, 
Deserted and drear is the ruined place 

As 'twere the grave of a buried race. 

Tradition says that long ago 

Perhaps four hundred years or so, 

A family came from a town somewhere, 

With obvious intentions of settling there, 

For a castle they built, prodigious in size, 

That filled the neighbofs with such surprise 
That it literally made them “stick out their eyes.” 
And as the right is with the strong, 

No way had they to redress the wrong. 

But, strange to say, on a certain day, 

A woman in white on the walls appeared, 
Perhaps a Goddess, perhaps a fay, 

And marshalled them all and led them away, 
For all who looked upon her feared 

And, trembling, could not but obey. 

And so deserted were those halls, 

For none returned who once were seen, 

And very few were those I ween 

Who dared to pass those castle walls. 

And many the legends mysterious and queer, 
26 
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About that home of perpetual fear. 

We hear that often at midnight hour, 

When the moon was full, on the central tower, 
Her cold light trembled with fitful glare, 
And music strange filled earth and air; 

As ’twere a dirge for the freed from pain 
Or sorrow subdued for those that remain; 
Sorrow! of all life’s song, the refrain, 

And other tales more weird and wild 

Were told to Highland and Lowland child. 
Some of them rather inclined to be “scary,” 
But for real tragedy not to be 

Compared with the fate of Harry O’Larry. 


The poet proceeds at this point to state, that in the northern part of Ireland lived 
a maiden by the name of Margie, beautiful and lovely, who, strange to say, fell in 
love one day, with the said Mr. O’Larry, resident of that section. In course of 
time they were married, but just as the ‘‘ You do?” and the “I will” had been 
pronounced, it being the hour of twilight, a fairy came and took away the lovely 
and interesting Margie. Harry and the family for a few days, spent most of the 
time in weeping * 


Till at last a gleam of sunlight 

Lighted hope where all was hopeless, 
For ‘twas said that of’t at moonlight, 

In the southern part of Ireland 

Two Were seen upon a castle,— 

Two, and both were dressed like fairies. 


Harry immediately leaves for this locality, examines the old deserted halls, sees 
nothing of his Margie, in short finds—as usual in such investigations—nothing more 
than might be expected. He therefore, buried in grief, sat down upon an old 
turret, and sadly hummed the following measure: 


It is sweet to sit at evening 

When the west is painted red, 

And to think of friends once with us, 

Of the living and the dead. 

It is sweet to sit by moonlight 

Where the waters laugh and play, 

While come back sweet days of childhood, 
Gone! forever passed away. 

Ever fonder, ever dearer, 





* Concerning the occasional occurrence of prose notes, although Coleridge fre- 
quently indulged in them, and this is an exact transcript of the poem as left the 
other night by the celestial muse, we feel constrained to say that we prefer to have 
poetry less prosy. Perhaps, however, this might be called one of the tendencies 
of the age. 
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Seems our youth that hastened by, 
And we love to live in Memory 
When our fond hopes fade and die. 
Yes, like forests that seem fairer 
When the leaves their freshness lose ; 
So the past, those leaves now fading, 
Tinged with Memory lovelier grows. 


The echoes startled from their sleep 

Had hardly died away, 

When forth from the old Castle keep 

The fairy held her way. 

No shadow she threw in the moon’s pale beams, 
But like a passing form of light, 

Presented herself to our Hero’s sight, 
Quite lost in sorrow and his dreams. 

And thus the fairy began to say, 

I’ve watched you, Harry, for many a day, 
Weeping and wailing, but all in vain, 

For ne’er can you see your Margie again. 
Weep! for your darling with eyes so blue, 
Weep! well you may, for she was true, 
Few maidens ever loved as she, 

Weep! weep! it does not trouble me. 


The Goddess, at this point, however, moved by a singular pity for the unfortu- 
nate youth, proposed the following riddle, which the world had never been able to 
guess; and on the condition of his answering it correctly, promised to make him 
also immortal, so that he could live forever, with his fairy, with his Margie. 


Where grows the flower, and what’s its name, 
Which blooms in winter and summer the same ? 
The language of which some say is true, 

Some say is false; now what say you? 


Our Hero knew not what to say, 

In answer to the cruel fay. 

But a Muse from here, 

And “I know” who, 

To his rescue flew, 

And in his ear 

Whispered the answer plain and clear, 
And, to the fairy, mute with surprise, 
He answered somewhat in this wise. 


Say not all the flowers of the valley fade, 

When painted leaves on the ground are laid, 
And the carpet of Nature, curiously dyed, 
Covers the vale and the mountain side, 

Oh! no; there’s a flower earth’s frost never nips, 
In many a valley the sweet “TWO-LIPs.” 
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We find them in bowers of nature wild, 
Wherever we see the forest child ; 

Where’er streamlets flow or soft winds blow, 
In lands that are wrapped in eternal snow, 
We find these flowers, for sun nor shade 
Ne’er blights nor blasts nor makes them fade. 


The Fairy vanished, but again appeared, 

Leading his Margie through the ruined halls, 
And, in the silence of that midnight hour, 
Again were joined those hands once rudely torn. 


We leave the reader here to guess the rest,— 

How many times “ two-lips” were fondly pressed,— 
How long they sat and watched the moonlight fall 
Upon the ruined towers and castle wall. 

And still the people of that section say, 

That when the stars roll in their middle way, 

The immortal pair upon the turrets stand, 

Just as they should be, always hand in hand. 





Spiritualism. 
( Continued.) 


Martha Loomis was a country girl of eighten years of age, who trav- 
eled with her father, an illiterate farmer, through the Northern and 
Western States, some thirteen years ago, and excited astonishment ev- 
erywhere by her wonderful exhibitions. She had long been suffering 
under some obscure nervous disease, for which Mesmerism had been 
resorted to, at first with apparent success, but, a year or two after these 
exhibitions, she died in a Lunatic Asylum. 

The facts which we present, fell under the cognizance of a physi- 
cian, who, in'1852, had the opportunity, in his own house, of studying 
her case carefully for many days, and of testing accurately her powers. 

Martha fell, very readily, almost at will, into the mesmeric state. 
After her eyes were bandaged, it required but a few passes from her 
father, or the physician, to induce this abnormal condition. In her 
normal state, she was an uninteresting and rather stolid person. 
Though not stupid, she was heavy and taciturn. But as soon as the 
mesmeric state was induced, her whole morale was changed ; she then 
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sparkled with vivacity and wit. We will repeat only a fe wof the 
many observations made by this physician. 

In a large room, so dimly lighted that the countenances of friends: 
were scarcely distinguishable, she described accurately the features 
and dress of those in the most distant part, specifying minutely the- 
material and workmanship of shirt buttons and other ornaments, too: 
small to be seen by those who stood next to her. In scrutinizing any 
distant object, she invariably turned towards it the upper and front 
part of her head, being the part, as she said, through which she saw 
best. 

A bank-note taken from his pocket-book without his looking at it,. 
placed by the Dr. on the above spot and covered with his hand, imme- 
diately drew from her an exclamation of surprise and mirth, in regard 
to the engraved “ picture,” which she criticised with great minutencss 
and spirit. When asked to read the printing, she proceeded to do 
so, but almost immediately reverted to the picture, which seemed to 
engross her eye. Upon being required to quit the picture and read 
the text continuously, she did so, pettishly, but accurately, only bog- 
gling at the signatures. On examining the bill, no bystander could 
have described or read it more accurately. 

The Dr. wrote four lines of Greek in common character. This she 
refused to read, saying it was “ gibberish,” and pushed away his hand 
from her head. On being ordered, peremptorily, by him to read it, 
she complied, whimperingly, but recovered her spirits when towards 
the close she observed that the Dr. had made a Slot, and that his 
hand-writing was as bad as his gibberish. 

When a double-cased hunting-watch was placed on her head, she 
told accurately the position of the hands, though they were frequently 
altered. A Clergyman who-was present placed on her head a similar 
watch, and asked her if there was anything written inside of the cover. 
After some scrutiny, she said there was an inscription, which she 
read. He then opened the watch, and handed it to the by-standers, 
none of whom could see any inscription (it being microscopically en- 
graved) till a lens was used; then it appeared that her abnormal eye 
had read accurately through a gold cover, what their normal eyes 
could not even see, when uncovered. 

We have not time to recount many other interesting tests, but we 
will mention two facts which the Dr. discovered, and which he 
thought very significant in the way of explanation. He observed 
when her eyes were lightly bandaged and a candle placed near them,. 
that her vision was imperfect, but it was immediately restored when 

VOL XXxI. 26* 
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the light was removed, or the orbits well stuffed and thickly bandaged. 
The other fact was, that the visual ray or medium between any ob- 
ject and the sensorium, was not intercepted by any substance which 
he interposed, except only iron. An object whith she saw plainly 
when held in his closed hand, placed over the clairvoyant spot, be- 
came obliterated when it was in an iron tinder-box, and then held as 
before. Her remark was, “I see nothing, it is all black.” 

In that state which is known as reflected or sympathetic magnetism, 
the powers of Martha Loomis, though remarkable, were not so aston- 
ing as in direct clairvoyance. When the Dr. held her by the hand 
and put different sapid substances in his mouth, she perceived the dif- 
ference of taste, and discriminated correctly between them. So also, 
when patients were placed “en rapport” with her, she described their 
sensations and symptoms in a manner to astonish them, and inspire 
the most implicit confidence. She constantly spoke as if she saw 
their lungs, heart, and other organs, but when asked if she really saw 
them, she replied, “ No, not as I see you, it only seems to me that I 
see them.’’ She also made prescriptions which astonished the Dr., on 
account of the pharmaceutical knowledge which they manifested, for 
in her sane or normal state, she was ignorant of such knowledge. He 
accounted for this, by ascertaining that she had read medical books, 
and though unable to recall their contents in her natural state, they 
were all present to her mind during this abnormal state, and applied 
with a discriminating judgment and acute penetrating tact, which a 
practitioner might envy. Her natural powers of mind, while in this 
state, were wonderfully intensified, and so to speak, exalted, making 
her conversation extremely interesting, though at times eccentric. 
Her delineation of the traits of character, mental and moral, of those 
placed in contact with her, was something marvellous, they and their 
friends being the judges. It is not strange that such exhibitions 
should produce, in the minds of the common people of a country vil- 
lage, a belief in her possession of supernatural powers, and they ac- 
cordingly frequently applied to her to foretell the future. Church 
members also, of the better class, who at first refused to believe in 
the fact of her clairvoyance, unable to resist the testimony of their 
senses, were disposed to attribute these effects to witchcraft, and to 
believe that she was possessed of a devil. In such a community, and 
under such circumstances, how easy and rapid would have been the 
growth of spiritualism, if there had been any one interested in propa- 
gating such a doctrine. 

If Martha had only stated that she was the ‘ trance medium’ of spir- 
its, she would have been generally believed, and with far more evi- 
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dence in justification of her claim, than the best trance medium of 
Boston or Chicago. Are the silly effusions which they claim to be 
revelations of Spirits, or the alledged marvels which are advanced in 
attestation of the claim, at all comparable, in marvellousness, to the 
positive facts and the wonderful exhibitions manifested by this unso- 
phisticated girl? Certainly, there would have been far more reason 
in attributing the above phenomena to Spirit agency, than any that 
Spiritualism can pretend to advance. The physician, however, who 
observed the phenomena, saw nothing in them but physical effects 
from physical causes. We will endeavor, as briefly as we can, to give 
the gist of his explanation :— 

Vision exists not in the eye, but in the mind. The eye is simply 
an organ adapted to transmit the rays of light from the object to the 
sensorium. According to Sir Isaac Newton, there is a pervading 
ether, extending from the object to the brain, which is made to vibrate 
at the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and this motion, prop- 
agated through the optic nerve to the seat of sensation, produces vis- 
ion. He thus recognizes the necessity of some medium more subtle 
than light, to act as a substratum between mind and matter. The 
only use of the rays of light is, to bring the mind into connection with 
this vibrating medium, which is the proximate cause of vision, and the 
only way in which light can reach the sensorium, to produce this vi- 
bration, is through a transparent organ, like the eye. 

Now, if we admit that this ether of Newton, this necessary medium 
interposed between mind and matter, is, in its nature, electric, electro- 
galvanic or magnetic, (these terms denote but one principle,) then we 
can account for visual sensations in accordance with all the facts, and 
without the objectionable theory of vibrations. ‘Thus, in the healthy 
normal state of the system, this subtle magnetic aura accompanies 
the rays of light, through the eye to the seat of sensation. In 
the magnetic trance, which is a diseased state, it proceeds directly 
from the object to the sensorium, through tissues, whose functions 
have been morbidly affected, and which, in this abnormal state, per- 
form the office of the eye. Hence we can understand why, when a 
candle was brought near the eye of Martha Loomis, her magnetic 
sight was disturbed by inducing a return to natural vision. We also 
find in this magnetic aura, an explanation of the fact, that her mag- 
netic sight would not take place if an iron plate was interposed, inas- 
much as the magnetic current will not pass through iron. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that the peculiar current or principle 
called nervous fluid, vital spirits, and lately, odylic force, which is gen- 
erated in the brain and spinal marrow and muscles, which travels from 
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them along the nerves, to impart vital action to the different organs 
of the body, and which, in its reverse current, is the medium of com- 
munication, through the senses, between the external world and the 
sensorium,—is analogous in nature, if not identical with that great 
principle of motion in the etheria! world, of which Electricity, Mag. 
netism and Galvanism, as well as Light, Heat and Chemical affinity, 
are kindred and modified forms. The brain, indeed, in composition 
and structure, is a complete galvanic battery, and experiments show 
that the galvanic fluid may be substituted for the nervous fluid, in 
continuing for a time the vital actions and the vital functions. It is 
now also an established opinion with physiologists, that there is no 
exercise of the mind in thought or sensation, without a corresponding 
physical change in the brain. If these views be admitted, and we 
believe they can be established, then we hold the clue by which to 
explain not only the positive facts of Mesmerism, but also the pre- 
tended miracles of Spiritualism. 

The changes and motions of a telegraphic battery placed in New 
Haven, are immediately and accurately repeated by a similar battery 
placed in New York, if the connection and other conditions are per- 
fect, but not otherwise. If the wire, which is the connecting medium 
between them, should be concealed, we would, nevertheless, infer its 
existence, from our knowledge of the construction of the instrument, 
and of the peculiar principle or current generated by it. If we were 
ignorant on both these heads, the occurrence of the above phenomena 
would be considered just as marvellous and supernatural as spirit agency, 

The above illustration will help us to explain in some degree the 
ascertained phenomena of sympathetic Mesmerism. If the human 
brain be a similar electro-magnetic or galvanic battery, generating a 
similar current, as we have reason to believe, then it is not difficult to 
understand if a brain in a normal state should be brought into perfect 
connection with a brain in a morbidly susceptible and abnormal state, 
that the motion or change in the physical state of the former attend- 
ant upon thought or sensation, might be repeated in the latter, just as 
in the telegraphic battery, and thus give rise, more or less perfectly, 
to the corresponding mental impression or sensation. Thus Martha 
Loomis seemed to taste the sapid substances which the physician 
placed in his own mouth. It is true we cannot see the connecting 
medium or mental voice, but have we not as much right to infer its 
existence in this case, if the phenomena are proved to exist, as we 
had in the other case, when we saw the effects of the telegraphic ma- 
chine but not the wire ? 

(To be continued.) 
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Wemorabilia Palensia. 


De Forest Oration. 


The speaking for the De Forest Gold Medal, which heretofore has occurred the 
Friday following Presentation, took place in the Chapel Monday afternoon, June 
25th. The order in which the speakers came, and their subjects, are as follows: 

I. The Executive in the National Government, by Levi C. Wade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

II. Roman Life at the Fall of the Republic, by Hamilton Cole, Claverack, N. Y. 

III. The Executive in the National Government, by Edward Y. Hincks, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

IV. John C. Calhoun, by John M. Hall, Willimantic, Ct. 

Y. The Executive in the National Government, by William G. Bussey, Utica, 


New York. 
VI. The Executive in the National Government, by Lovell Hall, East Hampton, 


Ct. 
The medal was awarded to E. Y. Hincks, whose oration appears in this number. 


Wooden Spoon Promenade Concert. 

Monday evening happened to be most excessively warm, but every one felt 
happy that it was pleasant, and long before dark quite a number of the fortunate? 
might be seen going gladly (?) for hacks to convey quantities of lace and perfection 
to perhaps the most finely ventilated and well arranged hall in the country, con- 
taining three windows and two flights of stairs. For the space of an hour and 
three quarters, and perhaps more, the eyes of those who had come especially to 
see, were drawn from one point to another of the fluttering gallery in quick suc- 
cession by new arrivals of youth and beauty, until at last the music of Helmsmul- 
ler’s Band—the happy smile of whose leader Yale misses so much—crowded the 
floor with grace and loveliness in lace. In the language of Mr. Billings “‘we gazed 
for hours in mute astonishment upon the exciting scene,” and securing a piece of 
unfortunate lace, to assure ourselves in the morning that we had not been dream- 
ing in quotation marks from the Arabian Nights, went home thinking that the 
Promenade Concert was a decided success. 


Wooden Spoon. 

All day Tuesday it seemed as if the weather grew hotter and hotter, until “ex- 
cessively warm” ceased to be applicable. The hall by 8 o’clock was crowded as 
usual to overflowing, but, as far as heard from, no one fainted on the occasion, a 
decidedly remarkable exception, and gratifying to most of the assembly. The audi- 
ence eagerly awaited the rising of the curtain (which circumstance transpired 
about half past eight) and the opening load, which was evidently not fullly appre- 
ciated by all. Between the scenes we had all the time desirable to examine the 
decoration of the hall, its flowers, mottoes and inscriptions, wnich showed at least 
the usual amount of skill and taste displayed on such occasions. The Latin Salu- 
tatory was well received, and listened to with pleasure even by those partially ig- 
norant of the drift of the discourse. Probably they were reminded of Peter the 
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Hermit, speaking unintelligable Latin, and as Hume remarks, “ perhaps with better 
efiect than English.” The delicate compliment paid to the College choir was well 
appreciated by all who had the pleasure of hearing it, and was well worthy of 
applause. We might also add at this point, that the exercises would have been 
more satisfactory to the majority of the audience if the “good things” had been 
more distinctly heard. Mr, Stoddard played his part splendidly, and as he stood 
at last victorious over his prostrate foe, weakened “by days of toil and nights of 
waking,” we could not but admire the tragic effect of “Sic Semper Tyrannis,” 
which even Forrest or Booth might envy. The “College Rush” upon the stage, 
and the unoffending “ peeler,” reminded some of us perhaps of Library street and 
High a little more than a year ago, and the repeated applause led us to ask our- 
selves whether we were not gradually drifting, as a people, to the love of gladia- 
torial shows and gory conflicts. The singing of the evening was probably good, 
but as we have not asked anyone or heard anyone say, we hardly dare to venture 
our opinion. We are certain, however, of one thing, viz.: that the audience smiled 
quite frequently at Mary and the Little Lamb Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom, 
Of -ourse during the Presentation of the Spoon by Beverly Allen, of St. Louis, and 
its acceptance by James Allen, also of St. Louis, who richly deserves this tribute of 
our affection, the audience, as usual, began to leave, showing a high respect— 
quite peculiar to New Haven audiences—to those who endeavor to entertain them, 
It would be a useless task to recount all that suggests itself; as usual everybody 
that had a good seat and delightful company, went away satisfied, and as we were 
fortunate enough to be so situated, we will long remember with pleasure the 
Wooden Spoon Exhibition of July, 26th, 1866, 


Presentation Day. 


We feel almost certain that the mathematical portion of the Faculty, moved with 
a peculiar affection for our Class, selected these three days by accurate abserva- 
tions of the heavens, and put over the exercises one week. For lo! in the midst 
of all this rainy weather, three days appeared in succession with hardly a cloud 
upon the sky. Words fail to express our gratitude for this kindly consideration. 

Beautiful indeed “ rose the golden morning” of Presentation Day, the happiest 
and saddest day of the College year. At half past ten the usual amount of intel- 
ligence was assembled in the Chapel to listen to the Poem and Class Oration. The 
Oration was delivered by Mr. George C. Holt, Pomfret. The Poem by James 
Brand, Saco, Me. Both did honor to their class and the occasion. The oration is 
probably one of the finest ever delivered at a class parting, and as we were 
listening to ‘The Necessity of a Broader and Higher System of Education in 
America,” we all felt glad that we were Yale men, and as he spoke of “ that rest- 
less tide of life, which for a century and three quarters has surged through and 
through these halls,” we felt with him “ a veneration for the dear old place.” 

The exercises in the afternoon on the College green—reading the class history-- 
passed off with the usual amount of smoking and cheering. Forty cents apiece by 
the various members of College was well invested in the erection of comfortable 
seats, and of all the gatherings we ever saw—including various camp meetings— 
we can say truthfully that we never saw so fine an assemblage as that under the 
shade of the old elm trees, and, as we looked down from the 4th story of So. Middle, 
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wecould hardly refrain from writing an ode suitable to the occasion; all our friends 
feel highly gratified that we passed the occasion safely without attempting to woo 
the Muse. But the three days of sunshine, according to previous observations, 
were completed, and distant mutterings of thunder adjourned the class to Alumni 
Hall, and near its frowning archway, through which they will never go trembling 
again, as they often have in the past, and as we still go, the Class of ’66 bid each 
other “ good bye.” The Class Ivy was hastily stuck into the ground, for the sky, 
as if it had borrowed grief, began to weep most profusely, and all hastily 


“melted from the field, as snow, 
When streams are swoll’n and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew.” 


Thus ended Presentation Day, and the College Chapel misses many familiar 
faces. According to Primogeniture, my classmates, we have inherited the middle 
aisle, and when we leave it, as we must a year hence, may we feel that at least our 
last year in College has mode us nobler and better. 


Prizes. 
The following is a list of the prizes, as announced by thé President, in the Chapel, 
immediately after the Oration : 
English Composition— Class of 68. 


1st DIVISION, 2d Division. 3d Division. 
lst Prize. Oscar Harger. William A. McKinney, Anson P. Tinker. 
od Prize. Russel W. Ayres, } John Lewis. Henry P. Wright. 
John Coats. William A. Linn. 
3d Prize { James Coffin. i ohn H. Webster. 
William H. Ferry. Edward A. Lawrence. (Sheldon T. Viele. 


Prizes in Declamation, 


1st Division. 2d Division. 3d Division. 
George H. Lewis. Anson P, Tinker. 
John Lewis. 

Robert A. Hume. N. P. 8. Thomas, 
Oliver C. Morse. 

William A. Linn. Thomas C. Welles, 
Frank More. Henry P. Wright. 


lst Prize. Chauncey B. Brewster. i 
2d Prize. John Coats. ; 
3d Prize. Russel W. Ayres, 


Prize Poem. 
Sheldon T. Viele. 
Matinematical Problems.—Sophomore Class. 


lst Prize, Biddle and Miller. 2d Prize, William C. Wood. 
Freshman Class. 
lst Prize, Charles H. Bullis. 2d Prize, Charles W. Bardeen. 


3d Prize, Harton and Walling. 
The Clark Classical Prizes were awarded,—For the best Classical Essay, to 
Theodore L. Day. 
For excellence in the Greek of the second term of Junior Year to, 
Peter R. Taft. 
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The Berkeley Scholarship has been awarded to Henry B. Mead, of the Senior 
Class. 
Woolsey Scholarship, Class ’69. 
Arthur Shirley. 

Hurlburt Scholarship, Class 69. 
Edward P. Wilder. 

Runk Scholarship, Class ’69. 
Charles P. Wirtzel. 


For excellence in Latin Prose Composition. 
lst Berkeley Prize, Edward G. Coy. 
2d ” _ Rufus B. Richardson. 


A Clark Prize, for the Solution of Mathematical Problems, 
Frank Atwood. 





Beethoven 
The following gentlemen are elected as officers of the Beethoven Society for the 
ensuing year: 
J. M. Spencer, President. 
H. D. CLEVELAND, Vice President. 
C. 8. Exxior, Director. 
W. A. Hamitton, Secretary, 
P. B. Porter, Treasurer. 
A, L. Brown, Librarian. 


Temperance Society. 

Dr. Jewett favored the Temperance Society with an address, Sunday evening, 
June 24th. At the close of his remarks, quite a number signed the pledge, which 
lasts through the College course. Among others, we were happy to see one or two 
Seniors, although I believe their last examination took place the next day. The 
Society at present is in a very flourishing condition, and we hope it will receive the 
hearty support of the incoming class. Before the meeting adjourned, the following 
persons were elected as officers: 

Henry M. Dexter, President. 
Henry P. Wricat, Vice President, 
HENRY V. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


The Yale Courant. 

The Yale Courant, which many, a few months ago, regarded as an experiment— 
perhaps of a year’s duration—has become so much a part of the College, that we 
would really feel lost without it. We are surprised, as we look over its pages, 
to learn how much is going on under these very elms. We are happy that it has 
begun the year so prosperously, and can sincerely unite with their board, in hoping 
that the Courant and Lit. will ever be on the most friendly terms. Its Editors, for 
the coming year, are— 

C. C. CaatrreLp, Alumni Editor and Publisher. 


J. G. FLANDERS, 
W. H. Bisnop, Class of ’67. 
R. E. DEFoREsT, 
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Gditor’s Table. 


We can probably remember when we were little children, not long ago, 
how glad we used to be when we came to the last page of well worn second or 
third Readers and Elementary Arithmetics, and a year or two later how happy we 
were to recite the last Proposition of the third book of the Supplement of Euclid, 
in the old Atheneum, one end of which is situated directly under the College Ob- 
servatory, formerly known as the Chapel spire,—and probably some of us have 
the same kindly remembrance of the last page of Anna-Lytics, so-named, because 
frequetly missed and rather inclined to Elliptics. But however our readers may 
feel, we cannot say, on this occasion, that we are particularly pleased to find that 
we have arrived at the last page of this number; for there are times when it is 
difficult to individualize the point of a pen, and we are wil.ing to leave it to the 
judgment of any person, whether one of the “afore-mentioned times,” in the lan- 
guage of Webster, does not occur, when the thermometer is 92° in the shade. 

If the present state of the weather continues, “as such,” we think some of call- 
ing a meeting in the President’s Lecture-Room or “ Hall of Phi Beta Kappa,” for 
the purpose of laying a tax of 40 cents on each individual of the classical depart- 
ment, to be expended in obtaining a “small boy” to fan the New Haven House 
Thermometer, in order to moderate the weather until most of us get through the 
impending annual, a plan that has been tried with marked success at Heidelberg 
and the Royal Acadamy in Paris. 

While speaking of the rapid progress and strange results in science, we 
regret to say that the old Pipe leading from Parnassus to Yale, and terminating in 
an ink-stand near the center of the far-famed Table, ceased, a few days since, to 
supply the usual flow. The Board thinks it remarkably unfortunate, but hope to 
discover the cause, and remedy it before the appearance of the next Lit. It always 
has been a matter of wonder with many of our readers,—I know it was so with our- 
selves a short time since,—that the Lit. table should bear an air of inspiration, or 
what is nearly akin, of Poetical distraction; but as we look at the old ink-stand, 
we can readily see where all the eloquence of the past had its origin; for, as we 
dip the point of the pen into this miniature fountain, supplied by the crystal springs 
of shady Parnassus, and bring the upper end of the Pen to our mouth, a strange 
electrical “ cireuit” is formed, and we can say, with wild enthusiasm slightly ap- 
proaching insanity,— 

“Upon our lips the mystic bee has dropped 
The honey of Persuasion.” 

Alas! that the fountain is dry; alas! that the board is also dry, financially consid- 

ered, for if ’twere otherwise, 


We might like Virgil draw 
Our inspiration through an Oaten straw. 


The last remark reminds us of a small village in the outskirts of New Haven, 
called Westville, and perhaps it would be interesting to some of our readers to 
listen to the recital of a thrilling scene which recently took place near that section 
in Horse Car No. 32. Directly opposite from “a piece of the Board” who had 
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visited West Rock, were seated two beautiful and fascinating creatures, gazing 
intently in a diagonal direction at a middle-aged lady, attended by a Baby and a 
small dog. Said dog quietly reposing in the lap of a Merrimac dress, while the 
other portion of the family was gracefully endeavoring to maintain an upright po- 
sition upon the floor. It certainly was a scene of paternal affection, and we expected, 
of course, a remark of pity from the opposite corner, for they still continued to 
gaze upon the Domestic scene. At last, the one in blue challi Delaine remarked: 
“ Jul, what ears that dog’s got, I wonder if it hurt him to have ’em cut; Sarah ig 
going to be married next week.” We turned to look at the unfortunate dog whose 
ears had evidently been elided, but the remark of that attractive person in “ Challi” 
touched a chord in our nature that still continues to vibrate. 

But time fails us to dwell on scenes like these, for the inexorable printer says 
that we must conclude our remarks immediately ; besides, we are all in the midst of 
Examination, and have little time either to talk or to listen. We cannot, however, 

pass over, in complete silence, one or two poems lying upon our table. They are 
not very lengthy, and we regret that we are unable to publish them; the first one, 
as we learn from an accompanying note, was written during the recital of the 
Class Poem, Presentation Day, and begins as follows:— 


+ 


And are those curls? that graceful fall 
Of auburn hair o’er shoulders white, 
They may have been but long ago 
They must have been the other night. 


Proceeding in this way for a few lines, it finds rather a sudden conclusion in the 
following striking simile :— 


And terminating all together 
Like clothes hung out in rainy weather. 


We think that if the writer would only take subjects suited to his ability, he 
would certainly more than realize the fondest hopes of his parents. 

We also wish to express our thanks to “all whom it may concern,” for an intro- 
duction to the mysteries of Chemistry. We think it has been introduced quite 
“apropos” for the Board, as some of us have learned more than we ever knew be- 
fore about “ Type-cal formation.” We will ever entertain the highest regard for 
the little Pamphlet, (Price $1.,) and long remember the kindness of our Professor, 
who most deeply sympathized with us Presentation Week, recited for us occa- 
sionally, and marked us four. Asa proof that the study of Chemistry is one of 
the most important of the College course, we recently heard one of the lights of 
the Class ask another whether alcahol was a “ gin-eric species.” 

Wishing you all, therefore, success in the present time of doubt and uncertainty, 
we bid you “Good Bye” for a little while, and in our next will, probably, as usual, 
wish you all a happy vacation. 
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